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The Holocaust demands interrogation and calls everything into question. 
Traditional ideas and acquired values, philosophical systems and social 
theories—all must be revised in the shadow of Birkenau. 

—Elie Wiesel 

In his classic Holocaust memoir called Night, Elie Wiesel describes the deportation of 
Jews from Sighet, his hometown in Nazi-occupied Hungary, during the spring of 1944. 
That railroad journey reduced his world to “a cattle car hermetically sealed.” 1 Wiesel 
recalls “the heat, the thirst, the pestilential stench, the suffocating lack of air” but 
emphasizes that they were “as nothing compared with [the] screams which tore us to 
shreds.” 2 

The screams were those of a middle-aged woman whom Wiesel identifies only as 
Madame Schachter, although he adds that he knew her well. She was imprisoned in the 
cattle car with her ten-year-old son, but her husband and two older boys had been deported 
earlier. “The separation,” says Wiesel, “had completely broken her.... Madame Schachter 
had gone out of her mind.” Her disorientation was revealed not only by moans and 
increasingly hysterical screams but also by the visions that provoked them. 

Madame Schachter could not see outside, but on the third night of the seemingly 
endless journey she saw flames in the darkness. “‘...Listen, listen to me,’ she kept 
exclaiming, ‘I can see a fire! There are huge flames! It is a furnace.’” 4 At first the screams 
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led some of the men to look through the small windows that allowed a little air into their 
cattle-car prison, but they saw no flames. “There was nothing there,” reports Wiesel, “only 
the darkness.” 5 

Some took pity and tried to calm Madame Schachter. Others were less kind. 
Wanting her quiet, they bound, gagged, and even struck Madame Schachter—“blows,” 
Wiesel acknowledges, “that might have killed her.” Meanwhile, he observes, “her little 
boy clung to her; he did not cry out; he did not say a word. He was not even weeping 
now.” 6 Dawn’s arrival stilled the bewildered woman. She remained quiet throughout the 
next day, but the fourth night again brought her screaming visions of fire. On the following 
day, the train stopped at a station. None of Madame Schachter’s flames were to be seen, 
but signs indicated that the train had reached Auschwitz. “No one,” says Wiesel, “had ever 
heard that name.” 7 

For an afternoon and on into the evening, the train did not move, but with nightfall 
Madame Schachter’s mad cries were again renewed. At last the train began to move, and 
as it took the rail spur that had been recently constructed to facilitate the arrival of 
transports at Birkenau, the killing center at Auschwitz, Madame Schachter once more 
became quiet, but other voices echoed hers with terrible screams of their own. They 
accurately reported what could be clearly seen. ‘“...Look! Look through the window! 

o 

Flames! Look!”’ Lighting up the darkness as they reached skyward from Birkenau’s 
crematorium furnaces, these flames turned Jewish lives into smoke and ash. 

With the transport’s arrival at Birkenau, the cattle cars opened, and the prisoners 
were rousted toward the selection process that determined their fate: a gas-chamber murder 
or the slave labor that eventually resulted in death for most of those who were chosen. The 
selection process began. It spared Wiesel and his father Shlomo but condemned his mother 
Sarah and his little sister Tsiporah. Night also indicates that Wiesel caught one last glimpse 
of Madame Schachter and the little boy who held her hand. 

Madame Schachter and her son were of no use to the Germans. Birkenau’s furnaces 
soon consumed them. As for Wiesel and his father, their Auschwitz path took them toward 
a fiery pit in which little children were being burned. Wiesel recalls his father words: ‘“Do 
you remember Madame Schachter, in the train?”’ 9 The immediate response in Night does 
not contain an explicit answer to his father’s question, but the words that follow are among 
Wiesel’s most powerful: 

Never shall I forget that night, the first night in camp, which has turned 

my life into one long night, seven times cursed and seven times sealed. Never 
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shall I forget that smoke. Never shall I forget the little faces of the children, 
whose bodies I saw turned into wreaths of smoke beneath a silent blue sky. 

Never shall I forget those flames which consumed my faith forever. 

Never shall I forget that nocturnal silence which deprived me, for all 
eternity, of the desire to live. Never shall I forget those moments which 
murdered my God and my soul and turned my dreams to dust. Never shall I 
forget these things, even if I am condemned to live as long as God Himself. 
Never. 10 

Initially studying Wiesel’s Night some thirty-five years ago, I became a 
philosopher tripped up by Holocaust history. In my early thirties at the time, my American 
life was progressing well, and, despite the fact that my philosophical interests focused on 
questions about injustice, suffering, and evil, the Holocaust was not at the center of my 
attention. The experiences that Wiesel reported in Night, even his use of words and 
silences, were distant from my experience. Nevertheless, what had happened to Madame 
Schachter and her son, to Elie Wiesel and his family, had taken place during my lifetime. 
My life, their lives, indeed all of our lives, are realities of one world, and the resulting 
collisions of consciousness and concern would drive me to find out as much as I could 
about how and why the Holocaust happened. My study convinced me that Wiesel was 
correct when he went on to say that “the Holocaust demands interrogation and calls 
everything into question. Traditional ideas and acquired values, philosophical systems and 
social theories—all must be revised in the shadow of Birkenau.” 11 

Those words, along with others that Wiesel has written, indicate that his memory of 
Madame Schachter has never left him. Decades after writing Night, Wiesel recalled her in 
his 1995 memoir, All Rivers Run to the Sea. “Certain images of the days and nights spent 
on that train invade my dreams even now,” he wrote, “anticipation of danger, fear of the 
dark, the screams of poor Mrs. Schecter [sic ], who, in her delirium, saw flames in the 
distance; the efforts to make her stop; the terror in her little boy’s eyes.” Such 
recollections make Wiesel wonder: “And what of human ideals, or of the beauty of 

13 

innocence or the weight of justice?... Why all these deaths?” 

Questions shape the Holocaust’s legacy. “What happened to ethics during and after 
the Holocaust?” looms large among them. That question can be insightfully linked, I 
believe, to reflections produced by two other Holocaust survivors, namely, Primo Levi and 
Sarah Kofiman. Consider where their inquiries about the shadow of Birkenau might lead. 
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The Gray Zone 

Especially in his book The Drowned and the Saved, the Auschwitz survivor Primo Levi 
explored what he called “the gray zone.” As Levi experienced and explored that Auschwitz 
region, he stressed that it contained surprises and shocks that revealed a “world” that was 
not only “terrible...but also indecipherable: it did not confonn to any model.” 14 Levi did 
not mince words about the fact that the Holocaust epitomized wrongdoing, and never more 
so, in his judgment, than when the Germans created the Sonderkommando, those units of 
predominantly Jewish prisoners whose task it was to man the Auschwitz crematoria. 
“Conceiving and organizing [those] squads,” he said, “was National Socialism’s most 
demonic crime.” 15 Those clear and distinct moral judgments, however, mixed and mingled 
with two other dimensions of awareness that made Levi a much more complicated and 
profound ethical thinker. 

Lirst, Levi saw that gray-zoned behavior could not be neatly analyzed in terms of 
right and wrong, at least not as most ethical traditions might try to do. Arguably, those 
traditions could still be used to judge the National Socialist perpetrators of the Holocaust, 
but their relevance was less clear for judging those who were conscripted into the 
Sonderkommando, let alone for detennining what those hapless men should do, 
condemned as they were to a fate of choiceless choices, before they too were murdered. 

Next, Levi saw how the gray zone revealed a tragic dysfunctionality for ethics. 

That dysfunctionality had at least two parts. Lirst, traces of idealism about treating one’s 

neighbor as oneself or of refusing to steal might remain in the gray zone, but within that 

region of experience such teachings lost their appeal. As Levi put the point: “The 

physiological reserves of the organism were consumed in two or three months, and death 

by hunger, or by diseases induced by hunger, was the prisoner’s normal destiny, avoidable 

only with additional food. Obtaining that extra nourishment required a privilege—large or 

small, granted or conquered, astute or violent, licit or illicit—whatever it took to lift 

oneself above the norm.” 16 Second, if the most basic ethical teachings lost their appeal in 

the gray zone, then that fact scarcely inspired confidence—then or now—that the world 

has a fundamental moral structure that can be trusted. True, Levi thought that, “At least 

sometimes, at least in part, historical crimes are punished,” and that the Nazi project had 

been suicidal. But Levi’s book The Drowned and the Saved was written, overall, in a 

minor key, and its chapter on the gray zone ends as follows: “Willingly or not we come to 

terms with power, forgetting that we are all in the ghetto, that the ghetto is walled in, that 

18 

outside the ghetto reign the lords of death, and that close by the train is waiting.” 
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Levi knew that a kind of “logic” governed Nazi thinking. He did not unpack, 
however, something implied by his insight, something that others have underscored in 
ways that not only are consistent with Levi’s outlook but also create additional worries 
about and for ethics, especially after the Holocaust. In 1988, Peter J. Haas identified what 
he called “the Nazi ethic.” 19 Fifteen years later, the historian Claudia Koonz has written 
about “the Nazi Conscience.” That concept, she joins Haas to show, “is not an oxymoron.” 
On the contrary, Koonz argues persuasively, “The popularizers of antisemitism and the 
planners of genocide followed a coherent set of severe ethical maxims derived from broad 
philosophical concepts.”' Both Haas and Koonz help to show that ethical reasoning can 
take forms that are not only multiple but at lethal odds with one another. Koonz makes the 
point by referring to the German political theorist Carl Schmitt, who rejected universal 
human rights and argued in May 1933 that, in Koonz’s translation, “Not every being with a 
human face is human.”' One can and must argue that such reasoning is false and wrong, 
but arguments do not guarantee the triumph of rationality, especially when what counts as 
rational is not only arguable but also a factor in struggles for power and political control. 
Neither philosophy nor ethics can take much comfort from saying, after its devastation was 
wreaked, that the Holocaust was wrong. 

In more ways than one, the Holocaust leaves ethics gray-zoned. As the existence of 
Primo Levi’s gray zone helps to show, the Holocaust signifies an immense human failure. 
It did enormous harm to ethics by showing how ethical teachings could be overridden, 
rendered dysfunctional, or even subverted to serve the interests of genocide. To the extent 
that philosophers—moral philosophers in particular—have paid close attention to the 
Holocaust (not many, unfortunately, have done so), a significant version of the dilemma 
that Sarah Kofman (1934-1995) identified in Smothered Words is definitely in effect: 
“How is it possible to speak,” she wrote, “when you feel...a strange double bind : an infinite 

claim to speak, a duty to speak infinitely, imposing itself with irrepressible force, and at the 

22 

same time, an almost physical impossibility to speak, a choking feeling.” 

The Holocaust can create a duty to speak, an obligation to make ethics stronger and 
less subject to overriding, dysfunctionality, or subversion, an insistence not only to drive 
home the difference between right and wrong but also to influence action accordingly. Yet 
such an obligation can also produce a choking feeling, a sense that too much harm has 
been done for a good recovery to be made, a suspicion that ethics may be overwhelmed by 
the challenges it faces. The bind is double, for the sense of ethical responsibility, real 
though it is, remains hopelessly optimistic and naive unless it grapples with the despair 
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that encounters with the Holocaust are bound to produce. To be touched by that despair, 
however, scarcely encourages one to believe that ethical responsibilities will be accepted 
and met. Caught between the post-Holocaust need to speak for ethics and above all to 
speak ethically and boldly, on the one hand, and the feeling that the key elements of 
ethics—words, arguments, appeals to reason, persuasion through the example of moral 
action—may be inadequate, on the other, the question persists: Given what happened to 
ethics during the Holocaust, what can and should be made of ethics after Auschwitz? 

Knotted Words 

The Holocaust produced what Sarah Kofman called “knotted words,” especially for the 
survivors. Such words, she suggested, are “demanded and yet forbidden, because for too 
long they have been internalized and withheld.” Knotted words, she went on to day, “stick 
in your throat and cause you to suffocate, to lose your breath;” they “asphyxiate you, 

23 

taking away the possibility of even beginning.” - 

Kofman understood all too well what she was saying, for this French philosopher 
was herself a Holocaust survivor. Like some other important writers who also endured that 
catastrophe—Primo Levi (1919-1987) perhaps among them—she took her own life. 

Kofman is quite well known in many philosophical and literary circles, but in the 
field of Holocaust studies it has thus far been her fate to be overlooked and too little 
appreciated. True, she wrote less—or at least less directly—about the Holocaust than some 
survivors, including Charlotte Delbo (1913-1985), arguably the woman who has written 
the most impressively in French about the Holocaust. 24 Kofman’s explicit works about the 
Holocaust consist primarily of two small books, Paroles suffoquees (1987), a reflection 
focused on her father, Berek Kofman, a Parisian rabbi who was deported to Auschwitz in 
1942, and Rue Ordener, Rue Labat (1994), her memoir about antisemitism, family 
separation, and hiding during the German occupation of her native France. - This memoir, 

which Kofman began to write in the winter of 1992-93 at the age of sixty, takes its title 

26 

from two Parisian streets, which, Kofman observes, were separated by one Metro stop. 
The family home had been on Ordener Street, but everything changed when Kofman’s 
father was caught in the roundup of some thirteen thousand Parisian Jews that took place 
on 16-17 July 1942. Subsequently Sarah’s mother, who survived the Holocaust, had to 

find hiding places for the children. Kofman’s turned out to be on Labat Street with a 

28 

Christian widow named Meme. - 
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Meanwhile Kofman never saw her father again. In Smothered Words, Kofman 
sums up the bare facts of her father’s fate as follows: 

My father: Berek Kofman, born on October 10, 1900, in Sobin (Poland), 
taken to Drancy on July 16, 1942. Was in convoy no. 12, dated July 29, 

1942, a convoy comprising 1,000 deportees, 270 men and 730 women (aged 
36-54); 270 men registered 54,153 to 54,422; 514 women selected forwork, 

9Q 

registered 13, 320 to 13,833; 216 other women gassed immediately. 

The ending of the five-page chapter that contains those words mentions the memorial 
register created by Serge Klarsfeld, a French historian of the Holocaust and a hunter of 
Nazi war criminals. Kofman reproduces a portion of its double-columned, alphabetized list 
of the French deportees. There, in the left-hand column between the names of Simone 
Klempen and Grange Kohn, one finds Berek Kofman. Klarsfeld’s memorial list, with “its 
endless columns of names...takes your breath away,” says Kofman. “Its ‘neutral’ voice 
summons you obliquely; in its extreme restraint, it is the very voice of affliction, of this 
event in which all possibility vanished, and which inflicted on the whole of humanity ‘the 
decisive blow which left nothing intact. ’ This voice leaves you without a voice, makes you 
doubt your common sense and all sense, makes you suffocate in silence: ‘silence like a cry 

TO 

without words; mute, although crying endlessly.’” 

Her father’s death suffocated Kofman, stifled her words. It did so, however, not 
simply because it was her father’s death, grievous enough though a father’s death can be 
for anyone. “Because he was a Jew,” as her stifled voice expresses it, “my father died in 
Auschwitz.” Kofman’s emphasis on smothered words, moreover, shows that her choking 
feeling was inseparable from the memory of how her father died in Auschwitz. “My father, 
a rabbi,” she writes, “was killed because he tried to observe the Sabbath in the death 
camps; buried alive with a shovel for having—or so the witnesses reported—refused to 
work on that day, in order to celebrate the Sabbath, to pray to God for them all, victims 
and executioners, reestablishing, in this situation of extreme powerlessness and violence, a 
relation beyond all power. And they could not bear that a Jew, that vennin, even in the 

32 

camps, did not lose faith in God.” 

“Because he was a Jew, my father died in Auschwitz.” Not just a father’s death but 
a particular Jewish father’s death in its Auschwitz specificity—that event, which Kofman 
calls “my absolute,” made the suffocating difference. All she has left of her father, Kofman 
observes, is his fountain pen. “Patched up with Scotch tape,” it can produce words no 
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more, but “right in front of me on my desk,” she says, that mute pen “makes me write, 
write.” As she penned those words, Kofiman was trying to do what she had not done 
overtly very much before. “Maybe all my books,” she observed, “have been the detours 
required to bring me to write about ‘that.’” 34 That included her father’s death, the 
Holocaust, the loss of humanity. Kofiman had written about some of these matters already 
and in ways many and diverse, but a direct encounter with the Holocaust, unavoidably 
including the particularity of her father’s death and her own identity in relation to that 
disaster, led her to write what she felt most deeply. 

As she thought about the idea of humanity after the Holocaust, for example, she 
saw that the value of a shared sense of humanity, of our belonging to a human species, 
depends on whether that belonging binds us together in mutual respect and caring, whether 
it draws people together in community. As Kofiman sized up the situation, however, the 
connections between the unity implied by the word humanity and the senses of community 
that may or may not follow are tenuous and even problematic. First, she pointed out, “No 

or 

community is possible with the SS.” With a vengeance, Nazi ideology rejected the idea 
of an inclusively shared humanity. Regarding difference—especially alleged racial 
difference—as profoundly threatening, its genocidal impulses took the world to Treblinka 
and Auschwitz. Nazi Germany, of course, took pride in its own sense of community, which 
underscores that community is not necessarily humanity’s ally, especially if humanity is 
understood to be pluralistic and diverse. So Kofiman made a second point: It is crucial to 
support “the community (of those) without community.” 

Those without community are outsiders, but Kofman’s thinking did not stop with a 
call to defend and protect those who are threatened and hanned because they are left out. 
More radically and fundamentally, she rejected all senses of community that are based on 
“any specific difference or on a shared essence” such as reason. 37 The right forms of 
community, she seems to be saying, are those that consciously accept a double-bind. This 
bind acknowledges that every community is particular, different, finite, even exclusive in 
one way or another, but no community should rest on assumptions about immutable 
superiority or inferiority. On the contrary, the particularity of one community ought to 
affirm, protect, and encourage the particularity of others. 

Here Kofman’s words are not smothered or knotted, but they remain less than fully 
expressed. They remain hints, allusions, or signposts pointing to an ethical outlook that 
would not be the same as old humanisms that appealed to human nature, to the essence of 
humanity, or to reason as humankind’s most decisive characteristic. Instead, she suggests, 
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everyday realities and actions—things such as choices and keeping or betraying one’s 
word—reveal our humanity and make all the difference. The Holocaust reaffirmed that all 
of those caught in it—perpetrators, victims, bystanders, and more—were human. In some 
sense, humanity survived the Holocaust, if only to testify, as the French philosopher 
Maurice Blanchot put it, how human indestructibility reveals “that there is no limit to the 
destruction of man.” But if humanity is to mean more than that, if humanity is to be what 
Kofman thought it ought to become, then the destruction of old humanisms would have to 
make possible the willful reconstitution of a “new kind of‘we,’” even “a new ‘humanism’ 

39 

one might say, if it were still acceptable to use this trite and idyllic word.” 

Unknotted Words? 

What about Kofman’s guarded hope, her hint of “community (of those) without 
community”? Kofman glimpsed the possibility of a new humanism and a new ethics, but 
the Holocaust scholar Raul Hilberg seemed to emphasize a different theme, even one that 
disagreed with hers, when in 1996 he spoke at a University of Oregon conference on ethics 
after the Holocaust. 40 Explaining that he did not consider himself a philosopher or 
theologian, Hilberg asserted that ethics is the same today as it was yesterday and even the 
day before yesterday; it is the same after Auschwitz as it was before and during the lethal 
operations at that place. Especially with regard to needless and wanton killing, he 
emphasized, ethics is the same for everyone, everywhere. Hilberg left no unclarity. Such 
killing is wrong. We kn ow that “in our bones,” he said, for such knowledge is the heritage 
of many years. 

Kofman, I think, would accept Hilberg’s claims only up to a point, and she would 
be right before conceding that Hilberg’s bold pronouncement unknots the words that ethics 
after Auschwitz needs to express. True, senses of right and wrong are real. The Holocaust 
helps to focus them. Even the SS leader Heinrich Himmler knew as much. He and the 
other perpetrators of the Holocaust were aware of the psychological turmoil created by 
their orders to kill. They did their best to make those tasks easier, more “humane,” by 
distancing the killers from their victims. Thus, they substituted mass gassings for the 
shootings of the Einsatzgruppen. But did Himmler and the other perpetrators know “in 
their bones” that what they were doing was wrong? In some cases, there is evidence that 
says so. The perpetrators covered their tracks as best they could. Many of the killers 
numbed themselves with alcohol. Some Germans refused orders to kill Jews, especially 
when children were the targets. 
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On the other hand, such evidence is mostly circumstantial. It was not very often 
enhanced by admissions of guilt or expressions of remorse. Far more common were 
excuses that referred to orders that must be obeyed or to fears of punishment if obedience 
was not forthcoming. For the most part, Nazi leaders and Holocaust perpetrators remained 
unrepentant. At the end of the day, their behavior does not show that they knew that their 
killing of the Jews was wanton, needless, and wrong. On the contrary, their behavior 
suggests that they believed their killing to be right and good, albeit extremely difficult, 
even loathsome to do. It would be comforting if Hilberg’s convictions were true, but the 
Holocaust does not inspire confidence that all human beings know—in their bones or in 
any other way—that mass killing and genocide are wrong. Kofman was right: no 
community was possible with the SS because it did not know better than it thought it did. 
That knowledge, as Kofman also understood, depended on an entirely different approach 
to choosing and fidelity than Nazism required. 

To the extent that knowledge of wrongdoing complicated the killing that the 
perpetrators carried out month after month, year after year, moral sensitivity did have to be 
overridden. Himmler and his henchmen could rely on an ally of vast authority: human 
consciousness itself. 41 Humanity’s capacity to think is amazingly pliable, especially so in 
its ability to justify whatever the powers that be want done. The explanations offered by 
German industrialists to warrant their use of slave labor—for example, Germany was 
fighting for its life, what else could one do?—were only one strand in a web of 
rationalization and repression that did much to ensure that dissenting moral scruples would 
be subordinated to “higher” necessities or even that the dictates of morality and mass 
murder would coincide. The Nazis were not totally successful in this regard. But when 
one remembers that the persons responsible for the Holocaust were a cross-section from 
virtually every profession, skill, and social class, then the persistence with which the Final 
Solution went forward without effective moral dissent is the more striking. Absent the 
force of will, nothing guarantees that ethics will not be smothered after the Holocaust as it 
was with such devastating results during that disaster. 

If one wants to affirm the United Nations’ declaration that “everyone has the right 
to life, liberty, and security of person,” one must realize that such claims are as frail as 
they are abstract. Rights, liberty, and security of person are real only in specific times and 
places, only in actual political circumstances. Apart from such concrete settings those 
ideals are only that. Granted, they are ideals that attract. They can bring out the best in 
people. They can rally powerful forces behind them. They may even have a transcendent 
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status ordained by God. To assume, however, that they are more than ideals until men and 
women take responsibility to make them a concrete reality may well be an illusion. 

A Negative Absolute? 

In our pluralistic world, in which cultural, religious, and philosophical perspectives vary 
considerably, a widely held belief is that values are so relative to one’s time and place that 
the “truth” of moral claims is much more a result of subjective preference and political 
power than a function of objective reality and universal reason. That relativistic outlook 
meets resistance in the Holocaust, for there is a widely shared conviction that the 
Holocaust was wrong. It was something that should not have happened, and nothing akin 
to it should ever happen again. Michael Berenbaum puts the point effectively when he 
emphasizes that the Holocaust has become a “negative absolute.” Even if people remain 
skeptical that rational agreement can be obtained about what is right, just, and good, the 
Holocaust seems to reestablish conviction that what happened at Auschwitz and Treblinka 
was wrong, unjust, and evil—period. 

Unfortunately, to identify the Holocaust as a negative absolute that reinstates 
confidence in moral absolutes is a step, as the gray zone reminds us, that cannot be taken 
easily. To reiterate an earlier point, the Holocaust signifies an immense human failure. It 
did harm to ethics by showing how ethical teachings could be overridden, rendered 
dysfunctional, or even subverted to serve the interests of genocide. 43 When Berenbaum 
calls the Holocaust a “negative absolute,” the absoluteness involved means that not even 
ethics itself was immune from failure and, at times, complicity in the pathological 
conditions and characteristics that nearly destroyed Jewish life and left the world morally 
scarred forever. 

The gray-zoned status of ethics after the Holocaust is far from settled. One might 
argue that Nazi Germany’s defeat shows that right defeated wrong and that goodness 
subdued evil, thus showing that reality has a fundamentally moral underpinning. The 
Holocaust, however, is far too awesome for such easy triumphalism. The Nazis did not 
win, but they came too close for comfort. Even though the Third Reich was destroyed, it is 
not so easy to say that its defeat was a clear and decisive triumph for goodness, truth, and 
justice over evil, falsehood and corruption. Add to those realizations the fact that the Nazis 
themselves were idealists. They had positive beliefs about right and wrong, good and evil, 
duty and irresponsibility. The Final Solution was a key part of the Nazi ethic, perhaps the 
essence of its practice, which took place with a zealous, even apocalyptic, vengeance. 44 It 
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would be too convenient to assume that the Nazi ethic’s characteristic blending of loyalty, 
faith, heroism, and even love for country and cause was simply a passive, mindless 
obedience. Defensible though the judgment would be, it remains too soothing to say only 
that the Nazi ethic was a deadly perversion of what is truly moral, or that the Nazi 
conscience had nothing to do with ordinary language references to that reality. Most 
people are unlikely to serve a cause unto death unless that cause makes convincing moral 
appeals about what is good and worthy of loyalty. Those appeals, of course, can be blind, 
false, or even sinful, and the Nazis’ were. Nevertheless, the perceived and persuasive 
“goodness” of the beliefs that constituted the Nazi ethic—the dedicated SS man embodied 
them most thoroughly—is essential to acknowledge if we are to understand why so many 
Germans willfully followed Hitler into genocidal warfare. 

As Sarah Kofman helped to show, our senses of moral and religious authority have 
been weakened by the accumulated ruins of history and the depersonalized advances of 
“civilization” that have taken us from a bloody twentieth century into what may become an 
even more problematic twenty-first. A moral spirit, a religious commitment, and a political 
determination that have the courage to persist in spite of humankind’s self-inflicted 
destructiveness are essential, but the question remains how effective those dispositions can 
be in a world where power, and especially the power of govermnents, stands at the heart of 
that matter. To find ways to affect “the powers that be” so that their tendencies to lay waste 
to human life are checked, ethics after Auschwitz will need to draw on every resource it 
can find: appeals to human rights, calls for renewed religious sensitivity, respect and honor 
for people who save lives and resist tyranny, and attention to the Holocaust’s warnings, to 
name only a few. Those efforts will need to be accompanied by efforts that build these 
concerns into our educational, religious, business, and political institutions. 

Sarah Kofman never forgot what the Nazi assault meant, namely, that after 16 July 
1942, she never saw her father Berek again. Nazism and its Holocaust were an assault on 
the values that human beings hold most dear when we are at our best. Resistance to protect 
them came too late then; hence resistance continues to be urgent now, and it begins 
perpetually with small deeds, the raising of critical questions among them. Sarah Kofman, 
her smothered words, the Holocaust’s double binds—each and all, her hard-earned 
perspectives underscore that nothing human, natural, or divine guarantees respect for those 
values. 45 Nothing, though, is more important than our commitment to defend them, for 
they remain as fundamental as they are fragile, as precious as they are endangered. 
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A Postscript 

A postscript will sum up these reflections: About as far from Auschwitz as one can get, the 
town where my granddaughter lives is called Winthrop. It sits small in the Methow Valley, 
a place of spectacular beauty on the eastern slope of the majestic Cascade Range, far north 
in the state of Washington. Native Americans knew that valley and its glistening rivers 
long before it became one of the last places to be settled by white men and women in the 
American West. While I was thinking about the shadow of Birkenau, this Museum, and 
this lecture during a recent visit with my grandchild, I was also reading the words of a 
writer who was new to me, just as Elie Wiesel once had been some thirty-five years ago. 
As I discovered earlier this year, the American poet William Stafford, who died in 1993, is 
one of our national treasures. 

Stafford’s poems focus on the natural world, often on our abuse of it. Also 
drenched in history, his verse laments the carnage we human beings inflict and encourages 
resistance against it. Although the Holocaust was not Stafford’s theme, he knew plenty 
about war and genocide—his Indian heritage saw to that—and in works such as Traveling 
Through the Dark and The Darkness Is All Around Us, he wondered, as Wiesel did in 
Night, whether, ultimately, only the darkness was there. In a poem called “Meditation,” for 
example, he writes as follows: “Animals full of light / walk through the forest / toward 
someone aiming a gun / loaded with darkness. / That’s the world: God / holding still / 
letting it happen again, / and again and again.” 46 Such words are not ones of resignation 
and despair. They voice protest and the possibility of creative change instead. 

The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum stands next to the headquarters of 
the United States Forest Service. So it is worth observing that two forest rangers contacted 
William Stafford one day. They had an unusual request: Would he help them create 
“poetry road signs” for the North Cascades highway? Winter snow buries that breathtaking 
road and the threat of avalanches closes it down for five or six months each year. But 
tonight seven of William Stafford’s specially written poems are there to reappear and offer 
guidance when the road reopens and travelers are on their way through the mountains 
again. 

One of those poems is called “Being a Person.” It invites a reader/viewer to 
contemplate the Methow River as its clear, cold water rushes to the Columbia and then to 
the Pacific. Its reflections make a good ending and beginning for any stock-taking, but 
especially one that asks how we should respond to what happened to ethics during the 
Holocaust and what we should make of ethics in the shadow of Birkenau. “Be a person 
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here,” writes Stafford. “How you stand here is important. How you / listen for the next 
things to happen. How you breathe.” 47 Whatever else it may be, ethics after the Holocaust 
is about those things: what we hear as we listen for what is happening, how we breathe, 
how we stand. Nothing could be more important. 
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